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| REMARKS, 


Sc. Sc, Sc. 


HE. circumſtances under which the negoti- 
ation for peace is now renewed, are ſuch 
as ſeem to portend a different iſſue from that 

which we lately witneſſed; and this difference 
calls upon us for a courſe of conduct, adapted 
to the iſſue which we have now in expectation. 
If the proſpect of an aggravated war required, on 
our part, a full diſplay of the means we poſſeſſed 
for preventing or leſſening the calamities that 
neceſſarily attend it, the contemplation of ap- 
Proaching peace, under circumſtances entirely 
new and untried, diſcovers to us the high import- 
ance of exerting every faculty to ſecure and im- 
prove the advantages it may afford, and to repel 
or control the inconveniences it may very poſſibly 
cauſe us to encounter. The union of the public 
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1 
foree, directed by firmneſs, enabled us to attain 
the former object; the national wiſdom, exerted 
with vigilance and fidelity, can furniſh us with 
the only means for accompliſhing the latter. 
Two things that we have principally to conſider 
are, what it is that we are deſirous of acquiring 


by means of @ peace; and io far the diplomatic 


arrangement that we call A PEAC E, is ca- 


pable of procuring it? 


In wiſhing to make a peace with France, we 
have no wiſh to aſſimilate Great Britain to France, 


nor to favour the ſucceſs of any project tending 
to introduce that revolutionary ſyſtem, which 
our arms have ſo long and triumphantly oppoſed. 


By means of the war, we have hitherto prevented 
that aſſimilation; let us conſider how, when 
the means furniſhed by the war ſhall be removed, 


wie may till continue to guard againſt that effect. 


If a cauſe of ſuch enormous magnitude as the 


terrible conflict that we are on the eve of termi- 
nating was alone capable of defeating that effect, 


and if, as ſoon as that cauſe ſhall be removed, 
the adverſe cauſe ſhall be left to operate without 
control, it becomes a queſtion of ſound and ne- 


ceſſary policy to inquire, what means may be 


ſubſtituted in order to continue that ſalutary re. 
ſiſtance. For it will certainly not be denied, by 
the great ery of the nation, that, if the 
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corruption of the rifing generation, or of the 
conſtituted ſyſtem of our government, were to 
become the neceffary conſequences of peace, 
war, with all its attendant horrors, would be a 
far more ſalutary condition: becauſe, the iſſue of 
war affords always a chance of ſucceſs ; whereas 


uch a produce from peace would fix !he certainty 


of ruin. If we examine the operation of the warin 
reſpect of the point of view here preſented, we 
ſhall perceive that it has been productive of two 
marked and unequivocal effects; firſt, it has 
operated externally as a bulwark raiſed along the 
limits of the empire, by which every means of 
political aſſimilation with France has been pre- 
vented from entering ; and ſecondly, it has ope- 
rated internally as a fortreſs, in which a deſperate 
and active conſpiracy of traitors have been im- 
mured, and by that means diſabled from cor- 
reſponding to any material degree with the ex- 
ternal enemy, or of extending beyond their own 
individuals this ſyſtem of affimilation. Let us 
ſuppoſe this bulwark diſmantled, this fortreſs 
razed, the intercourſe unimpeded, the enemy 
free to enter, the conſpirators at home free to 
_ converſe, conſult, co-operate with the revolu- 
tionary tribes, which no diplomatic arrangements 
whatever can poſſibly reach, either to extirpate 
or reform :—and can we dare, on this view of 
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the caſe, to affirm that a peace will be the re- 


ſtorer of happineſs to the nation; of that only 
| happineſs to which the Britiſh people can aſpire, 


the ſafety and perpetuity of their conſtitution, 
as their only ſolid ſecurity for preſerving lite, | 
freedom, and property ? 


Let it not be ſaid, that the ceſſation of war 


will of neceſſity cauſe all our troubles to ceaſe ; 
that peace will replace us where peace on all 


former occaſions has been uſed to place us : let 


us deprecate the adoption of an error ſo dange- 


rous and illuſive! It is impoſſible, without de- 


ſerting every principle of ſound reaſon, to argue 


from paſt pacifications with France to that now 
before us: they differ in every eſſential and con- 


ſtituent principle. The kingdoms of England 
and of France, though founded upon baſes ſub- 
ſtantially contrary to each other in their quali- 


ties, yet grew up fide by ſide. The long pro- 
ceſs of events that modified their abſolute cha- 


racters, determined alſo their mutual relations; 


and the colliſion of intereſts, during a lapſe of 
ages, produced a correſpondence of harmony, 


which war might interrupt, but which the diſ—- 
continuance of war, or the reſtoration of peace, 
ſuffered to return. That caſe is diſtinctly dif- 
ferent from what 1s now before us. The cor- 


reſpondence between that ancient fabric of go- 
| VF 
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vernment and- our own has ceaſed, becaule the 
fabric itſelf has altogether ceaſed to exiſt. 
With its ſucceſſor, we have no relations of peace 
10 refore. The only relations that have ever 
ſubſiſted between the French Republic and the 
- Britiſh Monarchy, are relations not of harmony 
but of diſcord ; they have never met but as 
| belligerent powers, who have never known the 
relations of peace ; their only correſpondence 
has been as adverſe parties in a war the moſt fierce 
and reſolute that the world has ſeen, becauſe 
' inſtituted from principles the moſt hoſtile that 
Have ever given action to political force. When 
this relation ſhall be diſcontinued, it muſt be 
ſucceeded by a uovelty, by an unproved and 
queſtionable condition, of the harmonious cha- 
rater, of which men will affirm little, in propor- 
tion to the depth of their wiſdom and the ſolidity 
of their knowledge. The old relations with 
France cannot revive ; they were thoſe of her 
monarchy, produced (as we have ſaid) by ex- 
perience and time : that monarchy is now de- 
ſtroyed, and it is ſucceeded by a republic, in 
which many things are far more changed than the 
form of the government. | 
The diſtinction here made may perhaps be 
ſcouted oſtenſibly by the ſecret enemies of the 
ſtate, as a mere ſophiſm ; but they know that it 
- on is 
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is, nevertheleſs, a diſtinction that intimately con- 
cerns our welfare: that in truth is the ſophiſm, 
that would ſeduce us to reaſon of the republic of 
France as of 1ts monarchy, merely becauſe they 
both have borne the name of France. The con- 
ftraint produced by the war has been the great 
and infurmountable impediment to the extenſion 
of thoſe corroſive principles in England, which 
bave diſſolved ſo many governments, and, have 
fo widely relaxed the moral bonds of European 
fociety. France is the exhauſtleſs ſource of thoſe 

principles, emitted and propelled with efferveſcing 
vigour, from her central ſtation, in every direc- 
tion throughout Europe. Between that England 

and that France, peace is to be reſtored, or, to 

ſpeak with corre&neſs, war is to be diſcontinued ; 

for it cannot be too ſtrongly inculcated, that the 
refloration of peace ſuppoſes peace once to have 
exiſted; and that, by diſcontinuing the war, 
we regain a former poſition ; but where peace 
has never exiſted, there it cannot be reffored. On 
diſcontinuing the preſent war, therefore, we ſhall 
have to create, and not merely to r eftore, rela- 
tions of peace between our new neighbour and 
the conſtitution of England; a work which muſt 
ſuggeſt to the mind of even the moſt haſty ob- 
ſerver, ſomething far more arduous than the 
ordinary routine of diplomatic pacification. Re- 
555 lations 


tations of peace ſignify that relative poſition of 
two powers, in reſpect of each other, which ſhall 
enable each, without moleſtation from the other, 
to preſerve, cultivate, and enjoy, whatever either 
nation eſteems to be the means of producing its 
own internal ſocial happineſs. It is the buſineſs 
of France to concern herſelf with the means of 

procuring her ſocial happineſs, and it forms. no 

part of our ſpeculation ; but the means of eſta« 
bliſhing our own, the method by which it is to 
be preſerved, cultivated, and enjoyed, as it con- 
ſtitutes the whole of that for which life can be 
deſired, fo it forms alſo the moſt intereſting. 
object to which we can direct our een 
tion. 

In ſpeaking collectively of the Britiſh nite, 
we can have no heſitation in affirming that theſe 
means conſiſt in the integrity and perpetuity of tie 
Britiſh Conſtitution; of that fruitful and unequi> 
vocal ſource of all our public happineſs and 

proſperity. To preſerve, to cultivate, and enjoy 
our conſtitution, as the cauſe of that public proſ- 
perity and happineſs, and at the ſame time of 
our individual tranquillity which neceffarily re- 


ſults from thence, is therefore the object to be 8 


ſought for in peace; and, in our avidity to pro- 
cure a peace, it greatly behoves us to take care 
tbat we inſure this object. T9 


they begin really to jub/de) if we become diſſatiſ- 


Upon all former occafions this was the necef- 
fary conſequence of peace, becauſe the remoyal 
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of the conſtraint and haraſſment of war left each 
country to its own quiet and its ancient habits; 


and neither country, in thoſe times, comprehend- 


ed within itſelf a permanent cauſe operating ex- 


ternally againſt the ſecurity or tranquillity of the 
other. But the revolution of the French Go- 
vernment has diſcovered, in France, the exiſtence 


of ſuch a cauſe as is here deſcribed; a cauſe, 


which (acting either 1 in the government, or inde- 
pendently of it) is hoſtile and powerful in its 


effects againſt all foreign eſtabliſhments ; and ts 
prevent the ruinous conſequences of which, war, 


as the only poſſible mode of prevention we could 
employ, became our indiſpenſable ſecurity, — 
With 2/5 cauſe we are to be at peace; that is to 
ſay, we are to diſcontinue the oppoſition of war., 
To make peace with eſſential hoſtility, appears 


to be almoſt a contradiction in nature aſſured- 


ly, then, we ought not to eſteem it a tranſaction 
unattended with difficulty. 

In diſcontinuing the war, we remove a ſtrong 
and maſhve buttreſs, which our ancient fabric 


and the moral convulſions of Europe had ren- 
dered neceſſary. If thoſe convulſions appear to 


intermit, (for no one is qualified to affirm-that 


fied 


[9 ] 


x fied with this rude but ſolid and ſafe ſupport, 
and demand ſomething more elegant and light, 
let us at leaſt beware, that with all its beauty the 
ſubſtitute be ſtill a ſupport. That if we chuſe 
to alter the external form, the internal principle 

may be preſerved. Above all things, let us not 

order that propitious and faithful prop to be re- 
moved, until whatever is to ſucceed it be ready 
to take its place; leſt the failure of the edifice 
produce a mound of ruin, the everlaſting monu- 
ment of our weakneſs, our abjectneſs, and folly. 

What ſpecific power ought to be ſubſtituted to 

the vigour of war, 1s a queſtion that ſurpaſſes 4 
common calculation; the legiſlative wiſdom 
alone is adequate to determine it. But, that 
ſome ſuch power ſhould be created, is obvious to 
common ſenſe; and it behoves us all to be ſen- 
ſible of the extreme importance of maintaining, 
under pacific relations, the moſt effectual oppo- 
ſition to the Progreſs of that evil, which the 

Britiſn * in arms has hardly been able to 

reſiſt. - 

. To mak this great truth the more  perſpicu- 

ous, let us ſurvey with ſome attention this hoſtile 

principle, this grand foe to the principles on 
which all the ancient governments of Europe 
depend, that is to ſay, to the peace of thoſe 
ſeveral governments; let us examine both its 
internal nature, and its external proportions ; let 
Ee: E us 
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us impreſs upon our minds the character and hil- 
tory of that Jacobin Confraternity, which a peace 
with the government of France muſt in a great 


meaſure reſtore to the free exerciſe of all its 
powers. To do this, we ſhall not work a work 
already fo well prepared to our hands, but ſhall 


borrow the forcible remarks of a writer, whoſe 


juſt ſenſe of the calamities threatening every 


| ſociety, and every communion of Chriſtians, has 
directed him to trace the origin and 8 8 of 
this tremendous confederacy: 


At the commencement of the French . 


volution (ſays this philoſophical inquirer) a ſect 


appeared under the name of Jacobins, propound- 


ing, that all men are free and equal; but, in the 
name of that equality, of that principle of licen- 


tious diſſolution, they trampled upon altars and 
thrones; and in the name of rat liberty, they 


ſummoned all the nations of the earth to embark 
in the miſeries of rebellion, and the horrors of 


anarchy. 
« At the firſt inſtant of its appearance, this 


ſect conſiſted of not leſs than three hundred 
thouſand adepts, ſupported by two million arms, 


obeying its authority inevery part of France, and 


equipped with fire-brands, pikes, axes, and all 


the horrible armory of the revolution. 
« Who then, were theſe men who ſeemed to 


ſpring, as it were, ſuddenly, from the bowels of 


8 the 
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the earth, but yet in truth were ready provided 


and furniſhed with all their doctrines and wea- 
pons, their concerted plots, and their ſavage 


determinations? Whence could have proceeded 


this army of adepts, thoſe ſchemes of deſolation 
directed againſt every religious and every civil 
eſtabliſhment of our anceſtors? Whether did 


the revolution produce them, or they the revo- - 
lution? And if, as is manifeſt, the latter be the 
_ caſe, what were they before they diſplayed them- 


ſelves 1n union ? Where was. their ſchool, and 
who their maſters? What are their ultimate de- 
ſigns? And, when the French Revolution ſhall 


be concluded, will they then ceaſe at length to 


be the torments of Chriſtendom, the affaſſins of 
princes, and the fanaticiſers of mankind ? Theſe 
are queſtions which are every thing but indiffe- 
rent, either to the nations themſelves at large, 
or to thoſe who are charged with the conduct of 
public happineſs, or the maintenance of ſocial 


order. 


” 


The French Revolution (he juſtly obſerves) 


was only a trial of the ſtrength of the confede- 
fracy; their ultimate projects extend over the 
whole civilized earth.“ * | 


* Memiires pour ſervir a P Hiftorie du Facobiniſme ; or, Me- 


mai rs ſerving to illuſtrate the Hiftory of Facobiniſm,—Preface, 
By M. Barruel. We have been obliged here to compreſs 


ſome of his arguments; but we ſtrongly recommend the 


whole work to the conſideration of the Epgliſh reader, 


C2 | To 


_ 
To oppoſe this formidable enemy (rendered 


indeed at that time more powerful from acting 


in the organ of the uſurped authority of France,) 


we were compelled to have recourſe to war. We 
are now to deſiſt from war; the queſtion is, by 
what means ſhall we continue to page its in- 
roads ? 


When the force which the e lte of war age 


In the hands of government ſhall be withdrawn; 


when the conſtraint produced by the preſſure of | 
this force ſhall be relaxed ; and when the deſtruc- 
tive principle now controlled, abroad and at 


home, ſhall gain ſtrength and liberty for operat- 
ing its natural effects; the public intereſt will 


peremptorily require, that a ſupplemental ener- 


gy be found, compatible with the ſtate of peace 


or diſarmament to which we ſhall be reduced, 
yet capable of coercing that evil principle, and 
keeping it ſtill in check. There 1s but one 


method by which this can be done; namely, by 
inveſting the laws with an acceſſion of vigour, 
_ proportioned in ſome degree to that reduction of 


the public ſtrength which muſt then neceſſarily 
take place. If the military force is to be re- 
duced, and if the function which the military 
force now diſcharges has been found neceſſary for 
the ſecurity of the conſtitution, we muſt ſupply 
its place, in ſome degree, by a functionary capa- 


5 ble of filling it; 3 and, 1n that event, the civil 


power 


13 1 
power is the only candidate to ſucceed. If we 
relax the former without invigorating the latter, 

if all we do is to facilitate the entrance of miſ- 
chief by removing the impediments which at 
preſent obſtruct it, inſtead of taking meaſures to 
perpetuate its excluſion ; we ſhall negociate in a 
Peace nothing more nor leſs than the eaſy admiſ- 
fion and ultimate aſcendency of N and 
French reform. ES 
That peace, therefore, calls for ſome wiſe and 
| ſtrenuous meaſures, in order that the ſheathing 
of the blade may not become the ſurrender of 
the ſword, muſt be manifeſt to all who will ſuffer 
their minds without prejudice to dwell in con- 
templation of this ſubject. And theſe meaſures 
can only have for their object thoſe antagoniſts, 
| whom the diſcontinuance of the war will not diſ- 
arm but invigorate; that is to ſay, the internal 
and external adverſaries of our eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment. Againſt the latter no method of 
guard, however indiſpenſable, as yet. ſubſiſts ; 
yet it muſt form one of the relations of peace 
that we have to create with our new neighbour 
on the Continent. 

If Jacobiniſm were an appropriate ment; br. 
faculty of the French republican government, and 
i it were to be exerted in war only, as a national 

and very formidable method of attack, we might 
then flatter ourſelves that the faith of treaty 
could 
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could ſuſpend its operation, and that it might 
be laid up in the political arſenals of France 


until a future war ſhould again call it forth. 
But its union with the power of government is 


entirely caſual; it may act in that power, or it 


may act without it. The French government 


can therefore pledge nothing capable of conſtrain- 
ing a cauſe, (whoſe operation may either elude 


its vigilance) or defeat its power.“ It is beyond 


any yet experienced, imperium in imperio; a uſurp- 


ing ſyſtem counteracting all regular authority and 
public treaty, abſolving from all bonds of alle- 
giance, and authoriſing even perjury in proſecut- 
ing the great end of ſubverting exiſting govern- 
ments. Unleſs then, when war ſhall be diſcon- 


tinued an adequate force of conſtraint be ſubſti- 


tuted, this principle muſt become in the firſt 
inſtance the haraffer of the public peace, and 
eventually its deſtroyer. 

With reſpect to the internal enemy, a feeble 


guard has indeed been raiſed 1n the civil power, | 
but which owes its real efficiency to that energy 


with which a ſtate of war neceſſarily inveſts the 
ſupreme executive authority. When that energy 


The truth of this remark appears with the moſt brilliant 


evidence in the actual condition of France, where the revival 
of the revolutionizing clubs has raiſed the apprehenſions of that 
very government who are to be contracting parties with us 


in the preſent negociation for peace, 
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ſhall be reduced, that guard will be enfecbled, 


and the enemy whom it has hitherto controlled 
will Acquire a proportionate enlargement. 

It is the crafty and ingenious reſource of trea· 
ſon, and not declined even by leſs criminal faction, 


to exclaim againſt every new conſtraint of law, 


however ſalutary, as if it were an effort made to 


enthrone tyranny ; and our natural abhorrence of 
tyranny diſpoſes the unthinking part of mankind 
to reſiſt, without examination, every object on 


which the charge of tyranny has been laid. By 
this artifice, the paſſage to civil commotion and 


rebellion is kept perpetually open, the imagina- 
tions of the multitude being induſtriouſly en- 


gaged to attend excluſively to thoſe evils which 


grow out of tyranny. But there is a well known 


fable that may be aptly produced here, to exem- 


plify the ſimplicity and fatal dullneſs of this me- 
thod of perſuaſion. We ſhall give it in the 
language in which it is current: 


A doe that had but one eye, uſed to graze 


near the ſea; and that ſhe might be the more 
„ ſecure from harm, ſhe kept her blind fide 


„towards the water, from whence ſhe had no 


-7.66 apprehenſion of danger, and with the other 
« ſurveyed the country ſhe fed. By this vigi- 
lance and precaution ſhe thought herſelf in the 
c utmoſt ſecurity ; when a fly fe/low, with two 


< or three of his companions, who had been 
2 85 « poaching 
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1 16 43 
ce poaching after her feveral days to no purpoſe, 


at laſt took a boat, and fetching a compaſs 
1 upon the ſea, came gently down upon her, and 
« ſhot her. The doe, in the agonies of death, 
*& breathied out this doleful complaint: 'Oh hard 


« fate ! that I fhould receive my death's wound 


« from that fide whence I expected no ill; and be 


« ſafe in that part where 1 looked for the mer 


danger! 15 


Had the author of FO ſhort but ee 


tale deſigned to bequeathe to the Britiſh nation 
the moſt valuable compendium of advice, adapt- 
ed to the arduous criſis in which we at preſent 
- ſtand, he could not have done it more ably, or 


brought it home more acutely to our feelings, 


than in this little paradigm. The moral is not 
difficult to extract, and its n is ineſtima- 
8 ; 


We poſſeſs all the experience e to 
enable us to apply the moral. We have ſo long 
and ſo watchfully ſurveyed the fide from which. 
alone we have hitherto ſuſpected danger to pro- 
ceed, and we have in conſequence guarded fo 
thoroughly againſt its approach, that we have 


there nothing left us to apprehend. On the other 


hand, we have received ſome ſevere and formidable 
notifications of the exiſtence, or poſſible advance, 


of danger from that other fide ; where our ſuſpi- 


cions, engaged 1 in a contrary direction, had never 
leaned. 
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leaned. And we have alſo been witneſſes of 
events on the great theatre of the world, which 
cannot be better exemplified than by this 
fable of the doe. With all this warning light, 
this preparatory notice, then, it will be the ſole 
fruit of our own abject folly, if we are finally re · 
duced to make that melancholly and filly avowal: 
* Oh! hard fate! that We ſhould receive Our 
* death's wound from that fide whence We expect- 
<« ed no ill, and be ſafe in that part where We 
« Hooked for the moſt danger ! * 
It is a character that marks the ;cmperfeRtion 
of human knowledge, that we are ever liable, 
from the narrow compaſs of our view, to conſider 
as an abſo/ute truth, that which in fact derives its 
quality entirely from compariſon. And we accord- 
_ ingly eſtabliſh a maxim upon that truth, and 
apply it as a general axiom, when a ſubſequent 
and more enlarged view of the matter ſhews us, 
that what we at firſt eſteemed to be general is only 
partial, and ſubſiſts by relation to ſome ſtill more 
comprehenſive principle. We ſhall endeavour 
to render this more clear by an example. During 
a conſiderable part of the early hiſtory of man- 
kind, the ſun's ſtation at noon was conſidered as 
marking out the {ſouth ſo ab/o/utely, that the ſouth 
and tie meridian were aſſumed as terms converti- 
ble; and to go ſouthward of the meridian, would 
have been held a contradiftion 1 in language. But 
2D when 
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when the reſtleſs activity of man had paſſed tlie 


equatorial line, it was then diſcovered that the 
popular and prevailing apprehenſion of the ſun's 
path and ſouthern ſtation was unſound, and that 
what was true in relation to the northern hemi- 


ſphere, was not true abſolutely or with general 
application to the whole earth. This is the ana- 
logical character of all our knowledge; and of 


no part of our knowledge more ſtrikingly, than 
of that on which, as the foundation, we raiſe the 


complicated ſuperſtructure of political ſcience. 
In the dawn of hiſtory, and throughout its long 


career, we read with indignation of the force of 
tyranny, exerciſed either by individuals or by 


united chieftains : we obſerve the tranquillity | 
and proſperity, ſought for by man in every cir- 
cumſtance of life, thwarted or ſubverted by the 
vigour of that tyranny: we ſee with admiration 
the various examples of manly and virtuous reſiſt- 


ance exerciſed againſt that tyranny : we exult 
in their ſucceſs, we exclaim at their frequent 
failure :—and, from this view of human hiſtory, 


we do not hefitate to pronounce that tyranny 18 


intrinſically hoſtile to every ſcheme of ſocial mw 


pineſs. 


But, not fatiafied with this vile and juſt con- 
cluſion, we extend it a degree beyond what its 


premiſes will warrant ; and becauſe that hiſtory | 


has preſented : no experience of an evil principle 


that 
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that could rival tyranny, in the hideouſneſs of 


its character or the atrocity of its effects, we 


ventured to pronounce abſolutely, that tyranny 
was the grand foe of ſocial ſecurity and comfort; 


and that every civil eſtabliſhment ought to be 


conſtructed with exclufive reference to that ob- 
ject, as the only one that could require a princi- 


ple of conſtant and ſyſtematic reſiſtance. Such 
was our inveterate error on this important ſub- 


ject, ſimilar in quality to that which ſup- 
poſed, that the ſun was abſolutely and for ever to 
the ſouthward of the earth. But the chain of 
events which compoſe the ſum of knowledge by 
which our judgments are inſtructed, has of late 
days contributed a prodigious acceſſion to that 
knowledge. We have lived to fee an Zra, ana- 

| logous to that which undeceived our forefathers 


on the meridian ſtation of the ſun, As they dif- 
covered the two-fold aſpect of the earth, ſo have 


we diſcovered the two-fold aſpect of ſociety. 
We have paſſed the PoLiTicar, Linz, as 


THEY did the EQUATORIAL ; ; and the event 


of the paſſage has equally extended our philoſo- 
Phical horizon, and eſſentially altered our view 


of things, It has ſhewn us, that the rule we 


ſuppoſed to be general and abſolute; is only par- 
tial and relative. It has taught us to aſcend to 
the firft and governing principle, to which we 


were before unable to attain. It has proved to 
us, 


ap 

us, that what we held of the hoſtile and mif- 
chievous character of tyranny was true, becauſe 
the ſame is true of that more genera! principle 
which that event has brought out to light ; and 
which compriſes tyranny as a ſpecies. Tt has 
_ demonſtrated, that /he grand foe and mortal 
bane of ſocial life is, THE ABVskE QF SOCIAL 
POWER; or of the power reſulting from the 
natural energies of man conſolidated in ſociety, 
and producing an aggregate force capable of 
working the mightieſt effects: and which be- 
comes good or bad, only according to the rule by : 
which it is directed. That this pernicious prin- 
ciple is the ſame, whatever be the mode, or who- 
ever be the perſons, through which tlie abuſe 
takes place. That tyranny is only ane mode of 
this abuſe: that although tyranny is that mode 
of which the former hiſtory of man, down to the 
preſent times, offers the moſt frequent examples, 
yet that there are other modes and inſtruments, by 
which the abuſe of that power may be effected. 
And laſtly, that the recent events attending the 
great moral revolution in Europe have exempli- 
fied, by inſtances equally ſtrong with any fur- 
niſhed in hiſtory, the modes and inſtruments by 
which the abuſe of ſocial pawer may be accom- 
pliſhed, independently of that which has hitherto 
been underſtood by the deſignation of !yranny. - 


In 
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In this ſtate it is that we now ſtand. It is for 
us to uſe our experience, and with expedition; 
and to impreſs upon our minds that new and 
_ eventful truth, that the ABVsE or SOCIAL 
POWER, (whatever be the order in the ſtate that 
conſpires for that abuſe), is the real and ultimate 
ſource of all civil calamity, and that which it is 
the duty and the intereſt of all to unite in re- 
prefling. Our enemies are forward to exclaim, 
that our principles and ſyſtem are antiquated, 
and require a ſalutary renovation. Let us lo far 
agree with their doctrine, though not with their 
practice in this inſtance, as to deſiſt from their 
ſtale and antiquated hue and cry after an ima- 
ginary preponderance of the Crown, and direct 
it againſt the really formidable power of the Con- 
federacy, that has ſucceeded in ſubverting every 
government where their principles could be eſta- 
bliſhed with ſucceſs. The times have been, no 
doubt, when the liberties of England avere me- 
naced from the Crown, Thoſe times are nor 
gone by; and we owe to our illuſtrious anceſtors 
that wiſe and ſtrong defence againſt the Crown, 
the ſolidity of which a century's experience has 
ohly ſerved to eſtabliſh. The preſent times are 
_ radically different. The antiquated cry of !yranuny, 
in the preſent ſtate of ſociety, is like that of 
 raw-head and bloody-bones to children. Among 
the Perfect ignorant, fuch a word may produce a 
| tranſient 
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_ tranſient effect; but, to preſent ſuch a ground 
for ſerious alarm to the great body of the nation, 
in the preſent ſtage of their experience, is the 
higheſt effrontery of impudence. It is the ruf- 
fian who would direct our fears upon a ſhadow, 
that he may the more ſecurely cut our throat. 
Society moves now in a very different courſe, and 
is actuated by a combination of principles widely 
different from what was the caſe when the Crown 
was the juſt object of alarm. To borrow a ſea 
phraſe, Me are runniug on a different tack. We have 
other ſhoals to clear, other rocks to ſhun. . And 
we may add, it is a tack on which nothing but 
extreme {kill, caution, and activity at he helm, 
can prevent the veſſel of the State from upſet- 
ting. 
From theſe. general remarks, we fhall deduce 
the following particular ones : 
Iſt. That in order to conſtrain, « or. defeat, 
the machinations of an external enemy with 
whoſe government we are to be at peace, it will 
be abſolutely neceſſary to render the ſubjects of 
that government liable to regulations not hitherto 
found expedient. 
2dly. In order to enable the Tas. or its exe- 
cutive miniſters, to maintain that ſuperiority 
over the internal activity of ſedition, which can 
alone eſtabliſn general confidence and tranquillity 
throughout the nation, it will be neceſſary that 
ety | the 


£2 
the Legillature ſhould inveſt the law with ivac- 
ceſſion of vigour, bearing a proportion to the 
ſtrength of the adverſary it muſt coerce, and to 
the diminution of energy which the reduction of 
the military eſtabliſnment muſt cauſe the govern- 
ment to ſuſtain. 

3dly. In order to promote the alutury effects 
of this proviſion, it will be no leſs neceſſary that 
the ſound and upright majority of the nation, 
who now feel the importance of being in con- 
tinual readineſs to lend their perſonal ſervices to 
the exigencies of government, ſhould not deſiſt 
from that ſpirit of vigilance and activity upon 
the eſtabliſhment of a peace; but ſhould, on the 
contrary, make every effort to perpetuate the 
Practice, and even the faſhion, of ſuch loyal co- 
operation; and endeavour to reduce, to a more 
regular ſyſtem, the means by which a prompt and 
general reſiſtance may be at all times formed, to 
any future trains or conſpiracies of ſedition. Ever 
keeping in our minds the awful leſſon, that from 
the want of ſuch a wiſe and ſpirited correſpond- 
ence and co-operation throughout the French Na- 
tion, their ancient government was ſubverted in a 
moment, and themſelves thrown into that funda- 
mental ruin, from which they are only now ' be- 
ginning to emerge. 8 
t1hly, and /aftly, That in order to Runs and 
perpetuate all theſe good 1 and that na- 

tional 
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tional hohour and proſperity to the production of 


which they all tend, it will be principally impor- 
tant, on ſetting down in peace, to yield the 


moſt ſerious and unremitting attention to the 


minds and principles of the ri/ing generation. To 


excite an anxiety for this great and affecting 


object, equal to its importance, and equal alſo 


to the indifference which appears too generally 


to prevail. To transfuſe into the breaſts of 


thoſe, to whom in the advanced period of our life 


we muſt entirely conſign the active exerciſe of 
all the powers of government, thoſe ſentiments 


paſſions and attachments which can alone eſta- | 
bliſh the ſalvation of the country. To revive, 


with ſedulous care, and by example, the fainting 
fire of religion; and to promote, encourage, and 


invigorate that venerable learning, which has in 


all times been her beſt and her moſt faithful 
handmaid. 

The importance of attending with enforced 
_ diligence to the minds and opinions of our youth, 
in order to meet and counteract - the ſtrenu- 
ous efforts made to corrupt them, is expoſed 


with equal wiſdom and generoſity of ſentiment | 
by a writer, to whom we have already had re- 


_ courſe: 
_ « If ſome of our 050 (ays he) ſhould con- 


clude, from what has been ſaid, that either 
Jacobiniſm muſt be extinguiſhed, or civil ſo- 


ciety periſh, I ſhall reply—it 1 is true ; we muſt 
indeed 
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indeed prepare ourfityes for this alternative, 


either to periſh, or to extinguiſh that ſect. 
But 1 ſhall haſten to add, that to extinguiſh 


the ſect, we are not to imitate its atrocities, 


or the ſanguinary enthuſiaſm with which it in- 
flates its votaries: we are not to maſſacre its 


profeſſors, or to direct againſt them every 
dreadful inſtrument which they employ.—To 


extinguiſh a ſect, we muſt actack it in its 
ſchools; we muſt diſpel its deluſions, expoſe 
to light the abſurdity and inconſiſtency of its 
principles, the atrocity of the means which it 
reſorts to, and the abandoned wickedneſs of 
its preceptors : we müſt annihilate the Jaco- 


bin, but we muſt preſerve the man. The 


whole ſe& exiſts by its opinions; that exiſt- 
ence will be, gone, it will be doubly extin- 
guiſhed, when they who have once adhered | 


to it ſhall abandon it, and {hall return back 
to the ſound and genuine principles of reaſon 

and ſociety. Altho' the ſect itſelf is a monſter, 
| yet all its the diſciples are not monſters. The 


very care it employed to conceal from the ma- 
jority its ultimate projects; the extreme cau- 
tion it uſed in imparting them only to the 


elect of its elect; ſhewed clearly how much 
it dreaded the deſertion of the majority of its 


diſciples, if they became able to tathom the 


horrors of its myſteries.” 7 | 
ps The 
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The following obſervations from. the ſame 
Author, may well conclude this fubje&t: 
If France (ſays he) is ſo enthralled, that ſhe 


may liſten to no voice but that of the Demons 


of the Revolution, there- is yet time to give 
warning to other nations. They have heard of 
the crimes and miſeries of that revolution; it is 


neceſſary they ſhould alſo know the fate that 


awaits them, if the ſect of the Jacobins ſhould 
finally prevail. [t is neceſſary they ſhould be 
appriſed, that the revolution of their reſpective 
governments conſtitutes no leſs a part of the 


grand conſpiracy, than that of France; and that 


the horrors of anarchy reſulting from the diſſolu- 


tion of the French Empire, are but a portion of 
that general diſſolution projected for all. It is 


neceſſary they ſhould be aflured, that their reli- 
gions, their miniſters and churches, their altars 
and thrones, are no leſs the devoted victims of 


the Jacobin Confederacy, than the religion, and | 


prieſts, the altars and the throne of France.” 
When a phantom of peace ſhall ſeem pre- 


_ paring to terminate the conteſt between the Ja- 


cobins and the Powers at War, it will then be 
neceſſary for thoſe powers to aſcertain, how far 
they can venture to rely on the faith of treaties. 


Then, it will be more than ever neceſſary to re- 
view the hiſtory of theſe wars, promoted by a ſect 


that ſent forth its legions not ſo much to con- 
e 
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quer thrones as to ſubvert them; that did not 
promile to its followers to reward them with the 
Crowns of Princes, of Kings, and Emperors, but 
exacted from them an oath to extirpate all 
Crowns, together with all Princes, Kings, and 
Emperors. Then more than ever it will behove 
them to reflect, that with ſects the leaſt danger- 
ous conteſts are thoſe which are conducted in 
the field of battle. That when rebellion and 
anarchy conſtitute the ground work of a ſect, the 
ſectaries may be diſarmed, but the opinion reſiſts, 
and the war is carried on in the heart. That a ſect 
compelled to ſeek concealment, or to ſuſpend its 
activity, is {till the ſame ſect. It may appear 
to ſleep, but its quiet is that of a Volcano. 
It no longer diſgorges its flames and torrents, 
but the latent fires circulate within, working out 
new vents, and preparing freſh exploſions.” 
I am well aware that there are periods even 
in the midſt of danger when the ſword muſt re- 
Poſe, and when reſources are nearly exhauſted. 
To the Governors of Nations I therefore reſign 
the queſtion concerning the means of force. But 
this I know, that whatever treaties may produce, 
there is a ſpecies of war which the confidence 
placed in treaties may render more calamitous ; 
and this is, a war inſtituted from plots and ſecret 
conſpiracies, the vows and oaths of which no 
"treaties are ſtrong enough to efface. Woe to 
that 
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that Power, who ſhall have made his peace 
without having firſt well aſcertained, 20% his 
enemy engaged him in the war ! The courſe which 
the Jacobins purſued before their firſt exploſion, 
is the rule of that which they will continue to 


purſue before they explode again ; they will pro- 
ſecute in ſecrecy the grand object of their con- 
federacy, and it will remain for new diſaſters to 


inform the nations of Europe, that the French 
Revolution was only the firſt inſtance of that 


univerſal diſſolution which their  conlpirncy has 
projected.“ 


With this luminous body of experience before 


our eyes, let us be careful to advance by the 
ſevereſt rule of wiſdom. Let us ſuffer our jealouſy 


or our confidence to be excited only by the real and 
tried qualities of things, and not by phraſes or 
prejudices. When peace ſhall arrive, let us re- 
ceive her with caution and formality. Let us 


ſtudy her nature and ſcrutiniſe her character, be- | 


fore we allow ourſelves any habits of familiarity 
with her. Let us long watch her countenance, 


and inſpe& all her dealings. If ſhe ſhould 
ſtand the teſt of this ſevere inquiſition, then let 
us approach her with confidence, and unite with 
her in intimacy. But, if ſhe fails under this 


teſt ; if any thing doubtful or queſtionable ap- 
pears about her, let us ſtand uncommitted, and 


| inſtantly reſort back to the ground of our ſecu- 


rity. 
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rity. Let us in that event renounce her inter- 
courſe, and prefer a boiſterous ſafety to a ſoft 
and effeminate perdition : let us learn to diſ- 
tinguiſn at length between real and imaginary 
dangers: and let us never have to proclaim our 
imbecility in thoſe melancholy words On 
« HARD FATE! THAT WE SHOULD RECEIVER 
„„ OUR DEATH'S WOUND FROM THAT SIDE 

45 WHENCE WE EXPECTED NO ILL, AND 

«© BE SAFE IN THAT PART WHERE WE 
* LOOKED FOR THE MOST DANGER !'! 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


As a SUPPLEMENT to the preceding Remarks, 


we are perſuaded the reader will accept with 
particular pleaſure the following abſtract from the 


wiſe and excellent Reſolutions unanimouſly agreed 


to at a meeting of the joint veſtry of the United 


Pariſhes of Sr. GILESs in the Fields, and 
ST. Georct, Bloomſbury, held the 26th of 


June laſt; and which we have accidentally met 
with, whilſt the foregoing Pages were in the 
hands of the Printer. 


They expreſs, with ſingular conciſeneſs 
and perſpecuity, all that we have been attempt- 
ing to inculcate, and in a manner that confers an 
equal honour on the heads and hearts of the au- 
thors ; and we derive a peculiar conſolation from 
the reflection, that they proceed from a parochial 


meeting of two of the moſt populous and centri- 


cal pariſhes in the Metropolis. 


ABSTRACT 
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« RESOLVED, 


_« THAT we are at preſent mai in a war with an 
active and enterpriſing enemy, who does not conduct hoſti- 
lities as formerly, by force of arms only, but by attempting 
to ſeduce the ſoldier and ſailor from his duty, the people 
from their allegiance, and men of all deſcriptions from their 
love and attachment to the conſtitution of their country, | 


9 RESOLVED, * 


1 PAT there exiſt in this, as m every other nation of 
Europe, ſome perſons ſo deluded as to be ready to ſecond the 
views of our enemies, in diforganizing government, deſtroy- 


ing the ſecurity of property, and ſetting the people looſe 
| from every reſtraint of religion, and of law. 


ay RESOLVED, 


« Thar it is the duty of thoſe e wich the oublic 
ſafety, or who devote a large portion of their time to the pub- 
lic welfare, to warn their fellow- citizens of impending dan- 


gers, as well as to ſuggeſt the moſt likely means of preventing 


them; conſcious that mankind are not eaſily rouſed into action 
by the apprehenſion of dangers however great, when ſeen at 
a diſtance ; whilſt the dread of immediate danger too fre- 


quently counteracts the means, and leſſens the fortitude ne- 
_ Ceſſary to reſiſt it. 


© RESOLVED, 


« Taar the proſpect of an approaching peace ought not 
to lull us into a falſe ſecurity, as the proſpect is by no means the 
. certainty. Beſides, it is evident that the beſt and ſureſt way 

of obtaining an honourable peace, is to ſhew to the nations 
with whom we are at war, that, if we cannot obtain ſuch, 
we are prepared and determined to oppoſe, with manly ſpirit, 
our enemies, beth foreign and domeſtic, 


* RESOLVED, | | £ 4 


«© THAT THOUGH WE SHOULD BE 80 FORTUNATE 

AS TO OBTAIN THE BLESSING OF PEACE, WE DO NOT 

CONSIDER THE DANGER OF ANARCHY AS ENTIRELY 

OVER, ESPECIALLY AS THE STANDING FORCE OF 

| THE COUNTRY MUST IN THAT CASE BE GREATLY 

REDUCED, AND THE CITIZENS LEFT TO PROTECT 
THEMSELVES. | a 


| ce RESOLVED, | | | 
=... „ Tua as the benefit ariſing from armed aſſociations of 
| the citizens has already been ſufficiently evinced, no man who 
h | feels for the proſperity of his country, or for the ſecurity and 
[ happineſs of his family, can heſitate a moment to ſacrifice | 
ſo trifling a part of his time or fortune to obtain an object for 
which every good and brave man woulg willingly ay down 
®K is life, 
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